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[Anglo-Saxon Drawing.—From St. Athelwold’s ‘ Benedictional.’) 


THE FINE ARTS AMONG THE ANGLO- 
SAXONS. 


A.rnouan the examples are not very numerous, we 
have proof that the taste cultivated in the cloisters of 
the Anglo-Saxons was occasionally capable of efforts 
which would not have been unworthy of that period 
and that country to which we assign the revival of the 
arts. We are too much accustomed to think that 
there was no art in Europe, and very little learning, 
during what we are pleased to call the dark ages. 
But in the centuries so designated there were, in our 
own country, divines, historians, poets, whose acquire- 
fhents might be an object of honourable rivalry to 
inany of dhiose who are accustomed to sneer at their 
scientific ignorance and their devotional credulity. At 
time when Italian art was in the most debased 
condition, there was a monk in England (and there 
may have been many more such whose labours have 
perished) who, in all the higher qualities of design, 
might have rivalled the great painters who are held, 
centuries later, to have been almost the creators 

of modern art. In the most successful labours of the 
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Anglo-Saxou cloister there was probably little worldly 
famne ; of rivalry there was less. The artist, in the 
brief intervals of his studies and his devotions, laboured 
at some work for several years, which was to him a 
wey bare a consolation. He was a employed, 
and happily, because his pencil embodied the im 

which were ever present to his contemplation. He 
did not labour for wealth amidst struggling competi- 
tors. Dante says of the first great Italian artists—~ 


“Cimabue thought 
To lord it over painting's field; and now 
The cry is Givtto's, and his name eclips‘d. 
Thus hath one Guido from the other snatch’d 
The letter’d prize: and he, is born, 
Who shall drive either from their nest, The noise 
Of worldly fame is but a blast of wind, 
That blows from diverse points, and shifts its name, 
Shifting the point it blows from.” 


There is an Anglo-Saxon collection of drawings in 
existence, undoubtedly produced in the tenth century, 
whose excellence ig such that the artist might have 
pretended “to lord it over painting’s field” even 
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amongst the Cimabucs and Giottos. His name is 
supposed to have been Godemann; but even that is 
doubtful. To him, whoever he was, might now be 
addressed the subsequent lines of Dante— 


* Shalt thou more 
Live in the mouths of mankind, if thy flesh 
Part shrivell’d from thee, than if thou hadst died 
Before the coral and the pap were left: 
Or e’er some thousand years have past ?”* 


But he has vindicated the general claims of his country- 
men to take their rank, in times which men falsely call 
barbarous, amidst those who have worthily elevated 
the grosser conceptions of mankind into the ideal, 
showing that art had a wider anda purer sphere than 
the mere imitation of natural objects. The Benedic- 
tional of St. Eihelwold, an illuminated manuscript of 
the tenth century, in the library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, is the work to which we allude. It is fully 
described by Mr. Gage, in the twenty-fourth volume 
of the ‘ Archeologia ; and the Antiquarian Society, 
greatly to their honour, caused to be beautifully en- 
graved in their ‘ Transactions’ thirty plates of the 
miniatures with which this remarkable work is 
adorned. This manuscript was the ancient Benedic- 
tional of the See of Winchester ; and it is stated at the 
commencement of the work, that “ A prelate whom 
the Lord had caused to be head of the Church of 
Winchester, the great éthelwold, commanded a 
certain monk subject to him to write the present book : 
he ordered also to be made in it many arches elegantly 
decorated and filled up with various ornamental 
pictures, expressed in divers beautiful colours and 
gold.” At the end of this introduction, or dedication, 
the writer subscribes his name Godemann. This 
monk of St. Swithin’s subsequently became Abbot of 
Thorney. Mr. Gage says, “ Although it is likely that 
this superb volume, filled with beautiful miniatures, 
and ornaments of the richest design, was finished 
before Godemann had the government of the Abbey of 
Thorney, we are sure of one thing, that it was executed 
in this country between the years 963, when Ethel- 
wold received the episcopal mitre, and 984, when he 
died. . . . That Godemann was the illuminator of 
the manuscript, as well as the writer of it, I see no 
reason to doubt. Illumination was part of the art of 
calligraphy; and, generally speaking, the miniature 
painting and the writing in the early manuscript are 
to be presumed the work of the same hand.” To 
furnish a general idea, though certainly an insufficient 
one, of the remarkable merit of the miniatures of this 
book, we present a copy of the fifth plate, as en- 
graved in the ‘ Archwologia.’ It is the second of two 
miniatures entitled. ‘ Chorus Virginum.’ It is fortu- 
nately unnecessary that we should attempt ourselves 
any critical remarks on the rare merits of this early 
work of Anglo-Saxon art; for in the paper in the 
* Archeologia’ is inserted a communication from the 
late Mr. Ottley, whose familiar acquaintance with the 
works of the early masters, both in painting and en- 
graving, and the general correctness of his judgment, 
have established for him a high reputation. We ex- 
tract from his letter a which points out not 
only the beauties, but defects of this work, and of 
Anglo-Saxon art in general; and further notices the 
superiority of the best productions of this our early 
school, both in colour and drawing to the works of 
its European contemporaries :— 

“In the thirteenth century, as every one knows, the 
art of painting and sculpture in Italy received new 
life at the hands of Niccola Pisano, Giunta, Cimabue, 
and Giotto ; from which time they seendity pregpemed, 
till the happy era of Giulius II. and Leo X. But, for 
some centuries preceding the thirteenth, I have some- 
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times seen reason to conjecture, that the arts were in a 
more flourishing state in various countries distant from 
Italy than there ; tosay nothing of Greece, from which, 
it is probable, the inhabitants of those countries, like 
the Italians themselves, directly or indirectly, and per- 
haps at distant periods, originally derived instruction 
in those matters. That the artof miniature painting, 
especially, was better known and more successfully 
practised in France in the thirteenth century, and 
probably long before, than in Italy, has always ap- 
peared to me clear, from the well known passage in the 
eleventh canto of Dante’s ‘Purgatorio,’ where the 
poet thus addresses Oderigo d’ Agubbio, a miniature 
painter, said to have been the friend of Cimabue :— 

*O dissi liu, non se’ tu Oderisi, 

L’ onor d Agubbio, e I’ onor di quell’ arte 

Che alluminar é chiamata a Parisi? 


(‘ Art thou not Oderigi? art not thou 
Agobbio's glory, glory of that art 
Which they of Paris call the limner’s skill ?’) 


“ But to return to St. Ethelwold’s manuscript. The 
next thing I would mention is the justness of the ge- 
neral proportions of the figures, especially those larger 
standing figures of Confessors, female Saints, and 
Apostles, which occupy the first seven pages of the 
book. The two groups, entitled Chorus Virginum, are 
particularly admirable in this respect, as well as for the 
easy gracetulness of the attitudes of some of them, aad 
the cast of the draperies ; so that, had the faces more 
beauty and variety of expression, and were the hands 
less like one another in their positions, and better 
drawn, little would remain to be desired. This defi- 
ciency of beauty in the heads, amounting, I fear I must 
admit, to positive ugliness, appears to have been in a 
great measure occasioned by the difficulty which the 
artist encountered in his attempts to finish them with 
body-colours; as may be seen 7 comparing these 
heads with those drawn only in outline in the last mi- 
niature in the book; if, indeed, the colouring was not 
in great part performed by a different person from 
him who drew the outlines ; and, I would add, that the 
fault is more apparent, throughout the volume, in the 
large than in the smaller figures. Indeed, the little 
angels, holding scrolls, or sacred volumes, especially 
the two last, have so much gracefulness and animation, 
are so beautifully draped, and so well adapted in their 
attitudes to the spaces they occupy, that I hardly know 
how to praise them sufficiently. aad 

“ Wherever the naked parts of the figure are shown, 
there we have most evidence of the incompetence of 
the artist; and consequently the figures of the 
Apostles, whose feet and ankles appear uncovered, are 
less agreeable than those of the above female Saint. 
But, as you are aware, this unskilfulness in the art of 
drawing the naked parts of the human figure is not the 
fault of the painter, but of the period; and indeed, it 
was not until three centuries after the date of this 
manuscript, that any notable advancement was made 
in this difficult part of the art. 

“ The draperies of the figures throughout the volume, 
with scarce any exception, are well cast; though the 
smaller folds are often too strongly marked in propor- 
tion to the larger ones ; which, with the want of any 
decided masses of light and shadow distinguishing 
those sides of objects which are turned towards the 
light from such as are not so, prevents their producing 
the agreeable effect which they otherwise would do: 
but this, again, is more the fault of the time than of the 
artist. colouring throughout these I}luminations 
is rich, without being gaudy. It is possible that in the 
tenth century some of the gay colours, in the use of 
which the miniature painters of more modern times 
indulged so freely, were but little known. If I am 
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wrong in this supposition, we must accord to the illu- 
minator of this manuscript the praise of having pos- 
sessed a more chastened taste than many of suc- 
cessors.” : 

It would be absurd to pretend that the work attri- 
buted to Godemann is an average specimen of Anglo- 
Saxon art. The illuminations, for example, are very 
superior to those of the sacred poem known as Cad- 
mon’s Metrical Paraphrase of Scripture History, pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In these 
the human figure is badly drawn ; and there is perhaps 
more of invention in the initia] letters than in the 


larger compositions. _ 





LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.—No. V. 


Ir was stated in the last number that in walking the 
leg swings by the force of gravity, like the pendulum 
of a clock, and that no muscular effort is required for 
that purpose. Now many persons may naturally ask 
how has this been discovered, or in what manner can 
it be proved, and what are the results of this principle 
in the locomotion of the human race? These are the 
points which we propose at once to examine. An at- 
tentive observer of persons in the act of walking may 
easily detect that the time of each step is constant in the 
same person when moving at the same rate ; and he 
will see how very quickly the steps of children are 
takeu, when compared with those of grown persons. 
A child and a man never take their steps in the same 
time when they are walking at their natural paces. 

These circumstances have recently attracted the at- 
tention of Messrs. W. and E. Weber, one of them a 
celebrated anatomist, and the other a distinguished 
natural philosopher. 

In order to ascertain whether in walking the legs 
of human beings are moved by means of their muscles, 
or by any other extraneous force, they made the fol- 
lowing experiments on dead bodies :—In the first ex- 
periment, the lower extremity of a person, removed 
at the hip-joint, was suspended by a short string, so 
that it might move as if it were in its natural position. 
An impulse having been given, they found that the 
limb oscillated backwards and forwards nw | in the 
same time as that of a living person of the same 
length, when walking at the top of his speed. In 
the second experiment, they cut through all the 
muscles of the thigh, and left the thigh-bone ad- 
hering to the hip-joint. In this case the leg oscillated 
rather more frequently than in the i on one. In 
a third experiment, they caused the leg to oscillate 
without cutting its muscles, and they then compared 
the durations of the movements in the above-mentioned 
cases with the motions of legs of equal length in living 
persons, By these means they found that the legs of 
the latter performed their movements in very nearly 
the same time as those of the dead, not differing from 
each other more than from one to two hundredths 
of a second in each oscillation. Having thus found 
that death did not sensibly alter the time of the move- 
ments of the legs, they concluded that the muscles did 
not affect them during life. Jn following out these 
researches, Messrs. Weber found that the duration of 
the movement of the legs depended on their Jengths, 
and that the longest leg required the greatest time in 
its pendulous movement ; also that the times of their 
oscillations varied as the square roots of their lengths, 
precisely like the pendulum of a clock. We have 
also found by experiment that the length of each step is 
proportionate to the length of the legs. In the quickest 
walking the length of each step is rather more, and 
in moderate walking rather Jess, than the length of the 
extended leg, measured from the hip-joint to the 
ground. 
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It must, however, be borne in mind that since the 
length of a step increases as the length of the leg, 
whilst the duration of the step only increases as the 
square root of that length, the time occupied by tall per- 
sons in taking a step is not so great in proportion as that 
occupied by shorter persons ; otherwise a child would 
be able to walk as fast as the tallest man. For instance, 
let us suppose the lengths of the legs of a man and 
child to be respectively three and two feet: the lengths 
of these steps will be as three to two, but the durations 
of the steps will be as the square root of three to the 
square root of two, or as 3 to 2°45 nearly ; that is, 
the child will take a much longer time than the man 
for a step in proportion to the lengths of their steps. 
It appears from this that the respective rates of wok. 
ing of the man and child, which are proportional to 
their lengths of step divided by their times, will be 
very nearly as five to four, so that the man will walk 
five miles whilst the child walks four. These results 
are true in all cases of ordinary quick walking, but this 
may be varied by calling into action extraordinary 
muscular power, which, however, as we have already 
stated, can be sustained only for a very short period. 

When we speak of the length of a pendulum, such as 
that of a clock, it must not be understood to mean the 
whole length of the body of which it is composed, but 
the distance from its axis of motion to its centre of os- 
cillation. 

By the term centre of oscillation we are to understand 
a point in the vibrating body, in which, if the whole 
mass were concentrated, and attached to the same axis 
of motion, it would vibrate in the same time as the 
body actually does in its natural state. The lengths of 
pendulums may be found ne by counting 
the number of oscillations which they make in a given 
time ; for it is found that the lengths of two pendulums 
are respectively in the inverse ratio of the squares of the 
number of oscillations made by them in the same time. 
If a pendulum be composed of a prismatic rod of uni- 
form density, suspended by one end, its centre of os- 
cillation will be two-thirds of its length from its axis of 
motion. 

In the human leg the centre of oscillation is found 
experimentally by counting the number of the oscilla- 
tions which it makes in a given time when suffered to 
swing freely. It is thus found to be nearly at the 
same distance from the hip-joint, which is its axis of 
motion, as if it were a prismatic rod, that is, nearly 
two-thirds of its length measured from the hip-joint to 
the sole of the foot ; or, more accurately, as the length 
of the leg so measured multiplied by 0-587, the product 
of which is rather less than two-thirds the whole 
length. 

As a consequence of the rear of the motion of 
the leg in walking to the swinging of a pendulum, and 
of its depending on the same cause, namely, the force 
of gravity, we may observe, that a man will find him- 
self able to walk at a sensibly quicker rate in high 
northern Jatitudes than at or near the equator. It is 
well known that a pendulum of given length makes a 
greater number of oscillations the further it is carried 
from the equator, for that number varies as the square- 
root of the force of gravity which continually increases 
from the equator to the pole; and, since we have seen 
that there is little if any muscular exertion in the act 
of walking, so far at least as relates to the backward 
and forward motion of the legs, we may fairly con- 
clude that gravity will produce the same effect on 
them as on avy other oscillating body similarly cir- 
cumstanced. 

Thus we perceive how dependent our movements 
are on the quantity of force exerted by gravity of the 
body, and how admirably the human organs are con- 
stituted to act in accordance with the physical state of 
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the earth ; and we shall become more sensible of this 
fact when we reflect that if the earth’s force of gravity 
on the body had been double, a man would scarcely 
be able (as now constituted) to cugoert his own 
weight, and the legs would be only able to force the 
trunk forwards very slowly, whilst the swinging | 
would move through its arc of oscillation in a muc 
less period of time than it now does, and arrive at its 
destination to receive the trunk long before the standing 
leg would propel the latter to its destined position. On 
the surface of the sun, the force of gravity being 
more than twenty-seven times ter than on that of 
the @ man, says Sir J. Herschel, would be 
crushed by the weight of his own head; again, on the 
planet Jupiter, the area man could scarcely 
support his own weight. On the surface of Mars, on 
the contrary, the power of the muscles would be 
three times, on the Moon six times, and on the smaller 
planets twenty times greater than on the Earth; con- 
sequently on one of the latter, a man would be able 
to spring were ds high, and sustain no greater 
shock by his fall than he does on the earth by a 
ng a yard. These facts serve to illustrate the wonderful 
manner in which the muscular power of man is scapes 
to his movements on the earth’s surface, and to 
counteract the force of gravity. Having now shown 
in what manner the time of a step and its length are 
regulated in walking, we will proceed to investigate 
the positions of the two legs during the period of a 
step. Let us suppose that a person is in the position 
of Toure 1, in which it will be observed that the head of 








oe - 
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the thigh-bone at ais vertically over the foot of the same 
leg 4, and that the hinder leg is extended to its utmost 
length my ogee bey it is lifted from the ground. 
Now in this position the whole weight of the body is 
supported by the forward leg, because the centre of 

vity of whole body, which lies nearly in the 
ine joining a with the head of the other thigh-bone, 
is thrown a little on the side of the leg a 8, so that 
the vertical line through the centre of gravity may fal! 
within the base of support, the sole of the foot. In this 
Agere bo ia the leagih of a single step, and since the 
squares of a 6 and bc are equal to the square of ac, we 
find that the sum of the squares of the elevation of the 
ventre of gravity of the body above the horizontal 
plane, and of the length of the step, is equal to the 
square of the length of the extended leg. It is right 
to mention that, strictly speaking, this expression 
would be slightly modified by certain circumstances, 
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the consideration of which would lead to details 
unsuited to a popular treatise.* This position, wherein 
the legs form with the ground a right-angled triangle, 
recurs at the beginning of every step. The walker 
being now in the position Pe; eae | to making a 
step, namely, that in which the extremities of the two 
legs form with the ground a righ ed triangle, and 
the right leg in advance of the left, let us follow him 
through the step, and mark its several stages. The 
left leg is first raised from the ground, and the knee 
and ankle jaints are bent, in order to shorten the leg 
and allow it to swing freely in the air. It then swi 
forwards, and, passing the right leg, is placed on the 
ground in a new position,'as far in advance of the 
standing leg as it was previously behind it: during 
this period the centre of gravity advances in an almost 
horizontal line, and the supporting leg, which at the 
beginning of the step was bent at the knee and ankle 
Joints, 18 gradually extended until it is in a position 

eacnely emailer ta that of the other leg at starting. 

t has n already mentioned that in this action the 
supporting leg not only bears the whole weight of the 
body, but pushes the centre of gravity upwards and 
forwards, in consequence of which the trunk is thrown 
in advance of the base of support, and would fall 
downwards, but the left leg arriving immediately 
under the advanced position of the trunk, receives its 
weight and prevents its falling ; when the trunk is thus 
caught by the forward leg, the latter slightly bends at 
the joints, so that the shock caused by the foot with its 
burden reaching the ground becomes almost imper- 
ceptible.t The left leg haying new taken a position in 
adyance of the right, and been placed in a state fit to 
support the whole of the trunk, the right leg is free to 
move in a similar manner; and thus in walking the 
two legs interchange their offices alternately. If we 
examine the action of the supporting leg, we shall 
find that it exerts two forces, one of which pushes 
the centre of gravity upwards, and is exactly equal 
to and counteracted by the weight of the pay Ze 
the other urges the centre forwards, and is equal to the 
sum of the resistances, such as that of the forward leg 
when pieces on the ground, the air, the friction of the 
body, &c., which act in an opposite direction, and tend 
to drive the body back, so that the movement of the 
centre of gravity is very nearly uniform, at least its 
mean motion may be considered as actually so. It 
may ap to some ratber paradoxical that the force 
which drives the body forwards in a uniform motion 
should equal those which drive it backwards, yet the 
necessity of this becomes apparent when we reflect that 
if the force employed at every step to urge the body 
forwards were greater than that which impedes its pro- 
gress, there would be in walking a constant accumula- 
tion of force in a forward direction, which would impel] 
the trunk faster than the legs, and the Jatter could not 
keep with the trunk without great muscular 
labour, which would soon produce exhaustion, and the 
walker would consequently be obliged to stop, or else 
would quickly fall to the ground on his face. This 
evil is prevented by the above-mentioned mechanical 
condition, namely, that the forces which drive the centre 
of gravity of the body forwards in walking, are equal 
to those which drive it back. 


* Those who wish to this subject farther may consult 
De, Sead ‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology,’ Art. 
ion, 


t How t great and painful the shock would be were the joints 
not to bend, may be imagined by those who have in walking un- 
inteptionally descended a step whilst they fancied themselves on 
level ground ;-in this case the leg is placed on the ground in a 
rigid state, and causes a severe shock tu the Lody, more especially 
to the spinal coluinn. 
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{Stock Exchang: 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
(Extracted from ‘ London,’ No. CXLIV.} 


Towarps the close.of the last century the increased 
scale of transactions in the Funds, and the new loans 
which were continually being raised, induced the prin- 
cipal frequenters of the stock-market to subscribe for 
the erection of a building for their accommodation. 
Capel Court, on the east side of Bartholomew Lane, 
once the residence of Sir William Capel, Lord Mayor 
in 1504, was fixed upon asa convenient situation for 
the purpose. The first stone was laid on the 18th of 
May, 1801, and contains an inscription, which states, 
for the information of remote posterity, that the national 
debt was then upwards of five hundred millions. This 
building, which is the present Stock Exchange, was 
opened in March, 1802. The entrance to Cape] Court 
is nearly opposite the door at the east end of the Bank, 
leading to the room in that building called the 
Rotunda. 

No one is allowed to transact business at the Stock 
Exchange unless he isa member. If a stranger un- 
luckily wanders into the place, he is quickly hustled 
out. ere are about three hundred and fifty firms of 
stock-brokers in London, whose places of business are 
situated in the streets, courts, and alleys within five 
minutes’ walk of the Royal Exchange. To these we 
must add thirty or forty bullion, bill, and discount 
brokers. All the more respectable of these money- 
dealers are members of the Stock Exchange, and the 
total number of members is at present about six hun- 
dred and fifty. The admission takes place by ballot, 
and the committee of the Stock Exchange, which con- 
sists of twenty-four members, is elected in the same 
manner. Every new member of the “ House,” as it is 
called, must be introduced by three respectable members, 
each of whom enters into security in 300/. for two years. 
At the end of two years, when the respectability of the 
party is supposed to be fairly ascertained and known, 








», Capel Court.] 


the liability of the sureties ceases; but, as eacli 
member of the house is re-elected every year, if in the 
course of the preceding twelvemonth there is anything 
discreditable in his conduct, he is not re-elected. Ifa 
member becomes a defaulter, he ceases to be a member ; 
though, after inquiry, he may be re-admitted on paying 
a certain composition ; but he must be re-admitted, if 
at all, by vote of the committee. When a member 
becomes unable to pay his creditors, there are certain 
official assignees who receive all the money due to him 
and divide it amongst his creditors. No man can be 
re-admitted unless he pays 6s. 8d. in the pound, from 
resources of his own, over and above what has been 
collected from his debtors. As some of the practices 
of the Stock Exchange are contrary to law, and cannot 
be enforced in the courts, the members are only to be 
held to them by a sense of honour, and such restraints 
in the way of exposure and degradation as the govern- 
ing committee may be authorised to apply by the ge- 
neral body of members. Cases of dishonourable or 
disgraceful conduct are punished by expulsion. The 
names of defaulters are posted on the “black board,” 
and, in the language of the Stock Exchange, they are 
then technically called “lame ducks.” In short, the 
committee have the power of effectually destroying the 
credit of a member whose transactions are of a dis- 
honourable nature. They investigate the conduct of 
members whenever called upon by other parties, and 
give their award according to the evidence. 

The two leading classes of men who have dealings 
on the Stock Exchange are the jobbers and the 
brokers, though the business peculiar to each is not 
unfrequently transacted by one person. Some members 
deal for the most part in English stocks, others in 
foreign, and many confine their attention principally to 
shares in mines, railways, canals, joint-stock banks, and 
other public companies ; some cal] themselves discount- 
brokers and money-dealers, and transact business to a 
large extent in commercial securities—that is, in bills 
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drawn by merchants and tradesmen on mercantile 
transactions. Bargains aie made in the presence of 
a third party, and the terms are simply entered in a 
pocket- ook ; but they are checked next day, and the 
obber’s clerk (their clerks are members of the 
house) pays or receives the money, and ‘sees that the 
securities are correct. There are but three or four 
dealers in Exchequer Bills. and the greater number 
of these securities pass through their hands. The 
majority of the members of the Stock Exchange em- 
ploy their capital in any way which offers the slightest 
chance of profit, and keep it in convertible securities, 
so that it can be changed from hand to hand almost at 
a moment's notice. The brokers are employed to exe- 
cute the orders of bankers, merchants, capitalists, and 
private individuals; and the jobbers on ‘Change are 
the parties with whom they deal. When the broker 
appears in the market, he is surrounded by the jobbers. 
One of the “ cries” of the Stock Exchange is “ Borrow 
money? borrow money ?” a singular one to general ap- 
prehension ; but it must be understood that the credit 
of the borrower must either be first-rate or his security 
of the most satisfactory nature ; and that it is not the 
principal who goes into this market, but his broker. 
* Have you money to lend — ?” is a question asked 
with a nonchalance which would astonish the simple 
man who goes to a “ friend” with such a question in 
his mouth. “Yes,” may be the reply. “I want 
10,0002. or 20,0002.” “On what security ?”—for that is 
the vital question; and that point being settled, the 
transaction goes on smoothly and quickly enough. 
Another mode of doing business is to conceal the object 
of the borrower or lender, who asks, “ What are Ex- 
chequer?” The answer may be, “ Forty to forty-two.” 
That is, the party addressed will buy 1000/. at 40s., and 
sell 1000/. at 42s. The jobbers cluster around the 
broker, who perhaps says, “I must have a price in 
5000/7.” If it suits them they will say, “ Five with me, 
five with me, five with me,” making fifteen ; or they 
will say each, “ Ten with me ;” and it is the broker's 
business to get these parties pledged to buy of him at 
40, or to sell to him at 42, they not knowing whether 
he is a buyer or seller. The broker then declares his 
purpose, saying, for example, “Gentlemen, I sell to 
you 20,000/. at 40 ;” and the sum is then apportioned 
among them. If the money were wanted only for a 
month, and the Exchequer market remained the same 
during that time, the buyer would have to give 42 in 
the market for what he sold at 40, being the difference 
between the buying and the selling price; besides 
which he would have to pay the broker ls. per cent. 
commission on the sale, and ls. per cent. on the pur- 
chase again on the bills, which would make altogether 
4s. per cent. If the object of the broker be to buy 
Consols, the jobber offers to buy his 20,0007. at 96, or 
to sell him that amount at 96), without being at all 
aware which he is engaging himself to do. The 
same person may not know on any particular day 
whether he will be a borrower or lender. If he has 
sold stock and has not repurchased, about one or two 
o’clock in the day he would be a lender of money ; 
but if he has bought stock, and not sold, he 
would be a borrower. Immense sums are lent on 
condition of being recalled at the short notice of a 
few hours. These loans are often for so short a 

riod, that the uninitiated, who have no other 
idea of borrowing than that which the old proverb 
supplies, that “He who goes a-borrowing goes a- 
sorrowing,” would wonder that any man should borrow 
10,000/. or 20,0007. for a day, or at most a fortnight, 
and which is liable to be called for at the shortest 
notice. The facilities which the Stock Exchange 
affords for the easy flow of capital in any direction 
where profit is to be secured will explain the mystery. 
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The directors of a railway company, whose receipis 
are 12,000/. or 14,000/. per week, instead of locking up 
this sum every week in their strong-box, as a premium 
for the ingenuity of London thieves, authorise a broker 
to lend it on proper securities. Persons who pay 
large duties to government at fixed periods, and are in 
receipt of these duties from the time of their last pay- 
ment, make something of the 7 accumulating 
sum by lending it fer a week or two. person whose 
capital is intended to be Jaid out in mortgage on real 
property finds it advantageous to lend it out until he 
meets with a suitable offer. The great bankers have 
constantly Jarge sums which are not required for their 
till, and they direct their brokers to lend this surplus 
cash on the Stock Exchange. One banker Jends about 
400,000/. to the jobbers on every settling-day. Bankers 
are also borrowers at times, as well as lenders. The 
Bank of England sometimes, and also the East India 
Company, employ their brokers to raise money on the 
Stock Exchange. Some members of the Stock Ex- 
change call themselves, appropriately enough, “ mana- 
gers of balances.” Whatever the market rate of 
interest may be, it is more advantageous to a capitalist 
to employ his resources at the smallest rate of profit 
rather than that it should remain idle. Sometimes the 
jobber, at the close of the day, will lend his money at 
1 per cent. rather than not employ it at all. But the 
extraordinary fluctuations in the rate of interest, even 
in the course of a single day, are a sufficient temptation 
to the money-lender to resort to the Stock Exchange. 
During the shutting of the stocks money is invariably 
scarce ; but as soon as the dividends become payable, 
it is again abundant. At other times, on one day the 
rate of interest will be 10 per cent., and the next day 
only 2. The rate of interest offered in the morning 


will also frequently differ from that which can be 


obtained in the afternoon. Instances have occurred 
in which everybody has been anxious to lend money 
in the morning at 4 per cent., when about two o'clock 
money has become so scarce that it could with diffi- 
culty be borrowed at 10 per cent. For example, if 
the price of Consols be low, persons who are desirous 
of raising money will give a high rate of interest rather 
than sell stock. Again, an individual wants to borrow 
100,000/. on Consols, but they happen to be in great 
demand, and the jobber may borrow on them at 2 per 
cent., and lend the very same money on another de- 
scription of Government security at 5 percent. The 
constant recurrence of these opportunities of turning 
capital is of course the life and soul of the Stock 
Exchange. 

The profit of the jobber, after he has concluded a 
bargain, depends upon the state of the market, which 
may be depressed by extensive sales, or by the compe- 
tition of buyers. ese jobbers are middle men, who 
are always ready either to buy or sell at a minute's 
notice, and hence a broker, in dealing for his principal, 
who wants to borrow money, has no need to hunt after 
another broker, who has money of another principal 
to lend, but each resorts to the jobber, who is botha 
borrower and lender. The following information as 
to the extent of the transactions of a firm of stock- 
brokers, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, of 
money-dealers, or, to use the technical phrase, “ ma- 
nagers of balances,” is official, and may be fully relied 
on :—** Our business, in addition to that of mere stock- © 
brokers, extends to the dealing in money, that is, 
borrowing of bankers, capitalists, and others, their 
surplus or unemployed moneys, for the purpose of 
lending again at advanced rates, the difference of rate 
being our remuneration for the trouble and risk 
attendant thereon. By the general facility thus 
afforded, from our being almost always ready either to 
borrow or lend, we have become, as it were, a channel 
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directly or indirectly for a great portion of the loans 
between Lombard-street and the Stock Exchange; 
and the magnitude of our money-dealings will be at 
once understood when I state that we have both had 
and made loans to upwards of 200,000/. at a time with 
one house; that the payments and receipts through 
our banking account on each side amount to eighteen 
or twenty millions per annum, but our loan transac- 
tions far exceed that sum, and extend to the vast 
amount of from thirty to forty millions a year. Our 
loans for the year ending October, 1841, exceeded 
thirty millions, being an average of three millions a 
month, or 100,000/. a day; and generally, upon four 
or five days in every month, the Joans have amounted 
to 150, 2, 3, 4, 5, and even 700,000/. in a single day.” 





HUDIBRAS.—No. II. 


Tue period from the accession of James I. to the de- 
position of James IT. was one of progressive revolution 
in England, both in church and state. Elizabeth was 
the last of our monarchs who was able to exercise any- 
thing like arbitrary power, and while the legitimate 
influence of the middle classes was gradually but surely 
increasing, the pretensions to kingly power became 
under James I. and Charles [. the more extravagant, 
and the exercise of these powers even more absurdly 
vexatious and annoying than really oppressive. There 
was unquestionably a growing earnestness among 
the people in al] matters connected with religion; in- 
stead of endeavouring to satisfy this feeling, and con- 
duct it in a proper direction, James in the year 1617 
published his famous Book of Sports, ordaining what 
pastimes ought to be used on “ Sundays, after evening 
prayers ended, and upon holidays,” bear and bull bait- 
ings and bowls being the only sports interdicted, and 
these only upon such days. That this measure should 
have revolted many of the serious-minded, whether 
churchmen or dissenters, was what might naturally 
have been expected, but it was not till its re-issue by 
Charles, in 1633, that it developed all the injurious effects 
it had produced on the cause of royalty. During the 
interval it, of course, did not escape unatiacked or un- 
defended: polemical disputes on this and many similar 
matters, such as stage-plays and dress, became vehicles 
for the bitterest personal invectives, and“libels, such as 
those for which Prynne and others of his party were so 
severely punished, may well explain the irritated feel- 
ings of the time, 
“ When hard words, jealousies, and fears, 
Set folks together by the ears:” 


—words of a more important character than those of 
the feeble supposition of Dr. Grey, who imagines that 
Butler alluded to “the cant words used by Presby- 
terians and Sectaries of those times, such as Gospel- 
walking, Gospel-preaching, Soul-saving,” &c.; nor 
does Butler imply, nor was it the case, that the “ bard 
words ” were all on the side of the Presbyterian party. 
Unfortunately, the “ soft answer that turneth away 
wrath” was neglected alike by all. 

It was the issuing of this Book of Sports that pro- 
duced or exaggerated the peculiarities of the noa-con- 
formists in opposing those customary observances 
alluded to in the account of Hudibras’s religion, which 
is said to have been “ Presbyterian true blue :” 


“ A sect, whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies : 
In falling out with that or this, 
And finding somewhat still amiss: 
More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 
Than dog distract, or monkey sick. 
That with more care keep holiday 
The wrong, than others the right way : 





Compourd for sins they are inclin’d to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worshipp’d God for suite. 
The self-same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. 
Free-will they one way disavow ; 
Another, nothing else allow. 

All piety consists therein 

In tuem, in other men all sin. 

Rather than fail, they will defy 

That which they love most tenderly ; 
Quarrel with minc'd-pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend plum-porridge ; 
Fat pig, and goose itself, oppose, 

And blaspheme custard thro’ the nose.” 


While such a contest was raging, it was inevitable 
that even good and wise men should differ as to the 
courses they would pursue. The enthusiastic would 
promote change in the hope of improvement; the cau- 
tious would resist it in the fear of injuring the good 
they possessed; the rash on both sides were for pro- 
ceeding to extremities at all hazards; while the selfish 
and the timid, the knaves and the fools, followed the 
paths dictated by their interest, their fears, their hopes, 
or their prejudices. Hudibras and Ralph are ingenious 
compounds of the whole. Butler was a Conservative ; 
and had probably always been so. He was not of those 
‘ State Converts’ he has himself described, “that never 
left rebellion wntil it left him ;” and his having been a 
clerk to a Presbyterian justice by no means indicates 
that he had ever adopted his employer's principles or 
was guilty of any ingratitude in ridiculing them. He 
has done this most unsparingly, it is true, but in his 
* Remains,’ vol. ii, p. 470, ‘Thoughts on various Sub- 
jects,’ we have his more serious opinion, that “ All 
reformations of religion seldom extend further than 
the mere opinions of men. The amendment of their 
lives and conversations are equally unregarded by all 
churches, how much soever they differ in doctrine and 
discipline. And though all the reformation our 
Saviour preached to the world was only repentance 
and amendment of life, without taking any notice at 
all of men’s opinions and judgments ; yet all the Chris- 
tian churches take the contrary course, and believe 
religion more concerned in our erroneous opinions, than 
all the most inhuman and impious actions in the 
world.” 

In Hudibras and Ralph he has delineated with in- 
imitable wit and force the characteristic defects of the 
sectarian party—defects, however, from many of which 
his own side was not altogether exempt. For in- 
stance— 

“ He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skill’d in analytic ; 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side ; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute ; 
He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man’s no horse; 
He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an owl, 
A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 
And rooks committee-men and trustees. 
He’d run in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination. 
All this by syllogism, true 
In mood and figure, he would do.” 


Such acquirements were certainly not confined to 
Hudibras’s party, nor even to his time. They were 
the treasures of the earlier schoolmen, inherited by the 
learned of all parties, and adopted alike by James 
himself, by the Abbots, by Bramhall the _— of 
Hobbes, and others of the orthodox party. The litera- 
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ture of the age was indeed essentially metaphysical, 
and Hudibras only resembled a crowd of others in that 


“ He could reduce all things to acts, 
And knew their natures by abstraccs ; 
Where entity and quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly ; 
Where truth in person does ar, 
Like words congeal’d in ern air. 
He knew what's what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysie wit can fly. 

+ 4 Fa * * 

He could raise scruples, dark and nice, 
And after solve them in a trice ; 
As if divinity had catch’d 
The itch, on purpose to be scratch'd 
Or like a mountebank, did wound 
And stab herself with doubts profound, 
Only to show with how small pain 
The sores of faith are cur’d again ; 
Altho’ by woful proof we find 
They alway: leave a scar behind :” 


the last part of the extract containing a truth of uni- 


versal application. 
[To be certinued.] 





Bees for the Poor—Many people think the poor may be 
helped most by giving them small allotments of land. I think 
this may do much: and I will, whenever I am able; help on 
this plan. But much difficulty is often found in getting land, and 
I do not think it is so certain or 80 safe a way of doing good a’ 
by giving a poor man a stock of bees, and then showing him how 
to take care of them, and to profit by them, for digging is thirsty 
work, and the beer-shop often stands hard by the allotment ; so, 
although the labotirer, after his daily toil, may go by himself to 
his plot of ground, yet he is very likely to find one or two gar- 
deners, thirsty like himself, to walk toward home with him, but 
before they get there to drop into the beer-shop; and, when once 
there, snugly seated in the chimney corner, neither I nor, what is 


worse, their poor wives, can tell when ey! will get out of it. But 


a row of bees keeps a man at home ; all his sygre moments may 
be well filled by tending them, by watching their wondrous ways, 
and by loving them. In winter he may work in his own 
chimney corner, at making hives both for himself and to sell. 
This he will find almost as profitable as his bees, for well-made 
hives always meet a ready sale. Again, his beehives are close 
to his cottage doot ; he will learn to like their sweet music better 
than the dry squeaking of a pot-house fiddle, and he may listen 
to it in the free open air, with his wife and children about him. 
They will be to him a countless family. He will be sure to 
love them if he cares for them, and they will love him too, and 
repay all his pains.—Cotton’s Bee-Book. 

Chinese Shi ee — sae is another device of the Chinese 
which is worthy of imitation, and considering the increased se- 
curity it offers to floating property, and the additional safety of 
the lives of navigators, it is surprising that it has not been adopted 
by Americans and E viz., the division of the holds of 
ships by water-tight partitions. The Chinese divide the holds of 
their sea vessels into about a dozen distinct compartments with 
strong plank, and the seams are caulked with a cement composed 
of lime, oil, and the scrapings of bamboo. This composition 
renders them impervious to water, and is greatly preferable to 
pitch, tar, and tallow, since it is said to be incombustible. This 
division of their vessels seems to have been well experienced, for 
the practice is universal throughout the empire. nce it some- 
times happens that one merchant has his goods safely conveyed 
in one division, while those of another suffer considerable da- 
mage froma leak in the compartment in which they were placed. 
A ship may strike against a rock, and yet not sink ; for the water 
entering by the fracture will be confiried to the divisions where 
the injury occurs. To the adoption of a similar plan in Eu- 
ropean or American merchantmen, besides the ition of po- 
pular prejudice and the increased expense, an objection might 
arise the reduction it Would octasion in the quantity of 
freight, and the increased difficulty of stowing bulky articles. It 
renains to be considered how far objec! t to prevail 
against the greater security of the vessel, crew, and cargo. At 
any rate, sueh objections do not apply to ships of war, in which 
to heavy burdens is not an object of consideration. 
Bicbank’s raule Machinery. 
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The Khans of Syria.—Old Maundrell quaintly remarks, “ It 
must be here noted, that in travelling this country a man does 
not meet with a market-town and inns every night, as in Eng- 
land ;” still, at certain intervals of his journey, the weary way- 
farer is always sure of falling in with one of these buildings, whose 
ge | walls at least serve to screen him from the scorching 

eat of the sun during the day, atid from the heavy dews at 
night. i on a much-frequented road, an oe 
speculator will establish himself at one of these khans, retai 
to tlie weary traveller a cup of coffee or a few refreshing whiffs 
of the bubbling narghili; but far oftener not even this scanty 
fare is to be found ; and he who journeys in the East must often 
content himself, after fastening the barley-bag on his horse’s nose, 
to cast himself down on a rug, eat a handful of dates, and court 
gentle sleep with the soothing chibouque, until the dawn of a 
succeeding day enables him to resume his journey. To the 
soi-disant traveller the tugged roail, the slow pace of the camel 
or tired steed, the sandy heat of the desert, or the hard floor of 
the ‘ khan,’ would preserit few attractions ; only the real travel- 
ler can enjoy a few such occasional privations.—Colonel Napier's 
Reminiscences of Syria. 


Causes of the Decline of Athens.—To the decline of Athens 
pectiliar causes contributed, which I may date from the begin- 
phd the Pelopontiesian war. The country being in possession 
of the enemy, a rural population was crowded into thé city, and 
either thrown out of employment or engaged in pursuits that 
changed an@ did not improve theit chatacter. . Then was the old 
farmer glad to earn his few obols in the Heliwa; the stout 
yeoman became the sentiriel of the garrison, or the sans-culotte of 
the Pireus. Then came the plague, with all its demoralizing 
effects; then - calamities of the ye ~ rv ae __ 
motions at its close. The wrongs suffer yt ple during 
the interregnum of the oligarchy, aud still more by the tyranny 
imposed by the Lacedemonians, ro the vindictive feelings 
of their nature, and kept alive a restless mistrust and jealousy 
against all men whom, by reason of their wealth, station, or 
talents, they suspected to be desitous of inmovation. Peace and 
the Commonwealth were restored, but Athens was no longer the 
same. To recruit her population, thiiiied by the ravages of 
war, she had been compelled to naturalize a multitude of slaves 
and foreigners, whose admixture corru her blood, her man- 
ners, and her language. A love of shows, festivals, and idle 
ag impaired the courage and industry of the people. This 
ed to the disuse of military service, and employment of mer- 
cenary troops; the citizens remaining at home to receive fees 
and . The Athenian never the stern virtue of 
the aticient Roman ; till, he once had a proud spirit and a high 
sense of national honour. Now his pride was lowered, his ener- 
gies enfeebled ; and, at the time to which I am cartying the 
reatler, Athens tottered to her fall; Phocion despaired of his 
countrymen, and Demosthenes was unable to preserve them.— 
Kennedy's Demosthenes. 


Causes which led to the belief in Alchemy. —The conduct of the 
scientific alchemists of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries presents a problem of very difficult solution. When 
we consider that a gas, a fluid, and a solid may consist of the 
very same ingredients in different portions; and a virulent 

ison may differ from the most wholesome food only in the 
difference of quantity of the very same elements; that gold and 
silver, and lead and mercury, and indeed all the may be 
extracted from transparent crystals, which scarcely differ in their 
appearance ftom a piece of common salt or a bit of sugar- 
candy; atid that diamond is nothing more than charcoal—we 
need not greatly wonder at the extravagant expectation that the 
precious metals and the noblest gems might be produced from 
the basest materials. These expectations, tov, must have been 
often excited by the startling results of their daily experiments. 
The most ignorant compoutider of simples could not fail to 
witness the magical transformations of chemical action; and 
every new product must have added to the probability that the 
tempting doublets of gold and silver might be thrown from the 
dice-box with which he was bling. But when the precious 
metals were found in lead copper by the action of powerful 
re-agents, it was natural to sup’ that they had been actually 
formed during the process; men of well regulated minds 
even might have thus been led to embark in new adventures to 
procure a ‘nore copious supply, without any insult being offered 
to sober reason or any injury inflicted on sound morality.— 
Sir D. Brewster's Martyrs of Science 





